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Findings are summarized for a surreyof 15X of_the_ 
n»tibn»s cbmiunity_cblleaes _which was conducted in 1977_and 1978- The 
survey investigated types of cburses^^ enrblllents^ and instructibnal 
oractices in the humanities^ sciences^ sbclal^sciencest and - 
.technoloaies and eyaluatcsd fi-ndihas in terms of iastitutioaal slze# 
location, and goverra'^cei The 23 disciiiines investigated ire^ 
a<iriculture^ anthropology ^ art^histo^y^^d apprectation> biology^ = 
chemistrv', earth and space, science, economips, engineering, ^ ethnic 
and area studies, foreicrn languages, history, interdisciplinary 
ihuianities,. literature^, mathematics, _ music appreciation,, natural 
sciences^ phJlbscphT^ physics^ political science, psychology , _ - 
religion^ _ sbcfe)lbcry^ ahd thenter histbry and film appreciation. For 
each discipline^ the studv report presents a one* tb two-paragraph 
df.scussion on the percen^'ag^ of colleges bff ©ring cbursei tn the • • 
discipline: the areas of the country where the coarses arfe most 
commonly of fiered: the types of' courses of fered within the 
course prerequisites, if any: enrollment trends: instructional 
methods and materials used by instructors: and coiaon testing 
t)rQcedtiret« The report_is appended bv a table/d^ineating the average 
percer^t bf class ,tiie devoted bv_htimanities and science instructors 
*o 12 learning activities^ includina lectures^ student presentations^ 
and field tripsi fjp) ' . 
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Under gran|s^_from National Science Fduridatibri-aricl the Natiorial 
Ehddwfiieht fbr the Humanities, the Center for the Sttjdy of eommbnity 
Golleges surveyed a random sample W IS percent of the community col- 
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leges nationwide in 1977 and 1978. qf courses, enrollments , and 
instructional practices in the humanirlel;'^ sciences^ social sciences^ 
and technologies were examined and crbss-tabulated according to iristitu-. 
tidhal size, locale, arid cdntrdl. Further analyses were made of each ^ 
academic^ discipline! A summar^ of these analyses,: pfotted along 
twenty-three discipliriafy lines, -is- presented here. Aggregate data on 
instructional practices in all the disciplines accompany the curriculum 
summaries. 

_ ■ ' - _■• _ ' _ ' '_ _ _ \ 

Because df this- irifdrmatiori dri the status :drthe edllegiate furietion 

has been drawn from national surveys, it refers to averages arid trerids. 

Any sirigle college may exhibit a differerit pattern, but in general^ the- 

data reveal that students in colleges with fewer than 7,500 students 

rarely have an dppdrtuhity to study specialties in the liberal arts. 

AgriculturB cdurses Were pneserited in 61 percent of the edl leges, 
most of them in the West, none iri the Northeast, a few iri the Riddle 
States. ' Courses iri plarit, soil', arid ariimal scierice led the offeririg^ iri 
this category. The^ larger colleges tended afso to offer courses in . 
forestry, wildlife, and fisheries. 

Few agriculture cdurses carried prerequisites; thdse that did 
usually required biology, botany, or chemistry. More than^alf" the 
courses included field trips as part of the student experience, ^and 
37 percent relied also on laboratory work. However, the quick-score 
test ahdvessay examlnatidn were preddmihaht in determi hi rig grades. 

xsAMe/D ■ . " 



Females constituted almost one ihird of the cjass enrollments and com- 
pletion rates for both mal^s ahd-females were quite high, gO'perceht^ • 

-. „ ♦ • 

compared with 70 percent fjbr the other disciplines in the seiehees. 
Instructors relied on cbnvefitibnal media f^or the most part, with 
audiovisual materials, such as slides andjfilms, their only deviation. 
The instructors .temJed to .be Oess experienc-ed: one'fourth of them had 
taught less than three years. ' ' | 

; • Ahthropblogy was offere'd^in less thaif; half the colleges. More 
likely found in the West than in other regions, courses split abotrt 
evenly between cultural^ahd physical antt^ropology. Some institutions 
merged the twd^ and a few put them together with sociology into single 
cc^trses in iriterdisciplThary social sciences. Whereas, in the_1960s^'^ 
anthropology had been offered;aimbst excjlusively as a course par^ifleT to 
introductory ai\thropblogy courses found a.t universities, by the 3 ate 
1970s a few colleges were offering courses that specializecPin t^ 
anthropdldgy of various groups: American Indians, Amerjtan; foTklore, 
and the ahthropblogy of urban communities. A sizabl^ percenta^^^ of ^the 
cburses were designed for transfer students seekirfg a breadth course in 
general' education and for adults taking the com^ses for personal interest. 

The instructional prod^ures used i/i aJ^h^^^ were, 
similar to those in the other social scij^ces and humanities except that 
4n 20 percent bf the cburses the irismjctors required fi^eld trips -and 
student reports"^ther than quizze^nd examinatibhs. Although films 
and television were used to presertt concepts in anthropology, fbur but 
of every five instructors mu/d hav4 preferred, more and better instruc- 
tibrial media, these faculty members were concerned' about their students' 
lackflf the basic sfeills/riecessary to succeed in studying anthropology, . 
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but tha^did hot see stneter prerequisites for their courses 'as very 

■ ■ . - : 'J \ ' ■. 

^ ; tjse^ in solving that problem: Course objectives stressed the relation 
arrthropology to socjety and to real world issues, the textbooks were 
frequentTy stlpplemented by contemporary journals and newspapers. Few 
/ ' - 4i1§t.rUctdrs were involved in jDr.eseritihg arithrpjDblbgica] edrieepts to _ 
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s&iderits in the career programs, evep though it wbufd seem rtetural for 
them to present units on cross-cultural responses to iljlness and death 
for students in the! allied health programs and units on^inship systems 
.among minority cultures for students in the law enforcement and social 
welfare program^V llf thiy had, they mi^ght have been able to stem the 
decline in anthrbpi^lbgy enrollments^^ which, approximated 10 percent 
'between 1971 and 1^77. / ' ^ ^ 

. Art history and art appreciation wefis^ found in at^ound 70 percent of 
the colleges i strongest in the Northeast^ weakest in the South. The 
average number of art history classes was three per college. Ihtroduc-" 
tbry courses. Which included general surveys of art and art ajDjDreciatibh, 
were in most instahce^scfrrbhological tours of the great works: Some' 

-- — ----- - ^---- ^ -- ■ 

specialized courses, such as the history, of art in a particular culture, 

_ ^> _ _ ■_ _ _ __. _ 

were also seen'^ but the introductory surveys accounted for 90 percent of 

- • I . ■ - ' - - 

-. - I" - - ^ " - - _- 

the ehrbllmehts. Around three fourths of the col leges had introduced 

neW art histbry cbufseso'h recent years ,gmahy in ah effbrt to attract 

minority grbu0 stuSehts into such classes as Native American, African, 

' and Far E-astern art. 

Art history, typically a* study of visual materia^, fras been.' taught- 

— _____ • — _ . . . • _ ^ • _^ • _ , . _ 

traditionally with the use of filmstrips and sli<les. Some reliance on 

_ . • _.. •_• ■ 'Kl' ■__v . _ \ . ^ . •' 

videotape, film, ^rid recbrdings was alsb seen. Because the number of 
people^to whom the visual media are presented is limited only by the 
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' \ ' ■ ' \' . ^ ^ .if . ' 

size of the classrooiii, art history classes tended to be larger than the 

# ■ . . . 

norm. Many of the instructors were involved in developing art exhibitions 

' - ■■ ' 

to which the general public was invited; 90 percent of the colleges h^d 

spdrisbred at least brie such shbW. These art histbn^afis also tended to 

work with other Huinarvitier instfdetbrs in developing interdisciplinary 

courses ih which aspects, of art, music, literature, and history were * 

woven together. Nonetheless/ a 6 percent decline in enrollments in art 

history was recorded between 1975 and 1977. . 

. Biblbgy was one of the mbst popular bf firings, ranking behind only 

mathematics^ and engineering' among the sciences. ' Hunjan biblbgy ;;acebuhted 

: __ __ - 

for 35 percent of enrollments, with introductory biblogy, microbiology, 

» . "■ , • . ^ 

and zoology following. Reflecting the. growth of allied health programs 
in the colleges, courses in bacteriology decreased notably during the 
1970s *whi 1 e ariatbmy arid physiblbny were bri the increase. Nearly half 
the students in biology courses were sciericg ma3brs,-arid mbre thari 
one fourth of the courses tended to be offered in sequence, with nearly 
half the introductory classes used as prerequisites for the specialized 
cbUrses ih.thi field. Most colleges had one introductory course for 
science majbrs arid a differeritcbyrse for students fulfilling a general 
.education requirement. 

Biology class sections tended to 'be quite large with ari average bf 
more than thirty-eight students enrolled, far greater than the median 
class iri the collegiate courses. Females outnumbered males by two to , 
one, reflecting the Impbrtarice bf biblbgy in the allied health and 
nursing programs, which enrolled sizable percentages bf women. The 
cture-laboratory mode of instruction was dominant, but instructbrs 
aTsb used slices, journal articles, and other re^ference materials;. The 
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use of short-answer tests was the highest among all the fields. -Instrue- 

_. . _ . . _ . 5 _ _* - ■ . 

tors tended to want thfeir students to recall specific informati-on and - 
they also indicated a higher than average cdncern that their students 
demonstrate an acquaintance with disciplinary concepts. Even though a' 
sizable per centag^^^ was offered for students -in . 

programs^ith selective admissions, more 'than half the instru^:tors ; 
reported that their 'Coursfes would be improved if students were bettter- 
able to handle course requirements^ and 37 percent were in favor .of*' 
stricter prerequisites. • . 

Chentistry courses wer^^ found in practically eve a 
wTde variety of courses being offered. Around one third of. the chemis- 
try courses were general, another^third advanced, and- the remainder 
V distributed arndpg special ized -courses., Chem^^ for nohspience majors, 
■ ' for students in allied heaTth programs, for engineering technolbgy 

■- - - * : - '-^"^ - • - - - ^ - : ■ 

students, and for chemical teehnblpgy students were bffered among ah 

assortment of specialized courses, |nclddihg chemistry to prepare ^ ^ 

students to take chemistry. Chemistry^,had"the broadest a?ray of sperial- 

- ized courses: ^ Classes were fi^d even'^in the chemistry of printing or 

'the chemistry of textiles for students- iJl ©ccupatioiia^^'^ The 

average was approximately 2.5 ihtrbductory courses per college and 1.7 

advanced or specialized, courses. Most instructors thought their courses * 

were equivalent to lower-di vision courses at four-year colleges. However, 

more precdllege or remedial courses in chemistry were "offered than in 

* any other discipline except mathematics. * ' 

The dropout rate in chemistry ; courses tended to^ exceed the average; 

• only 78 percent of the entrants received grades. The combined lecture- 

x - . ^ . _ 

labc^atory modg of instruction was used irt-around four, of f^'ve chemistry 
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classes^ with only one in seven courses using lectures exclus-ively and 
only brie in twenty relying solely dri the 1-aboratory. The' irrstructional 

: . _ ■ . ' X _ • . . _ ^ . .. _ ' . : . . 

aids used in chemistry eTasses--scieritif ic iristruments, models^ displays^ 
tfanspar^cies,, and sQ on--exceeded those in the other fields. Examina- 
tion procedures relied less on SQltiple-response and 
fildre dn th'e construction of graphs, diagrams, and chemical equations. 
Ghemistry tended to be taught by full-time faculty rfiembers/ than 



one third of whonThad earned dbetbratesYX sfgriifica^^^^ higher prdpdr- 

tion than among the cormnu'nity college faculty as a whole. 

Earth;and space science was offered at most of the colleges with . ^ 

gedgrajihy accdunting fdr 39 percent of the courses; geology, 30 percent; 

astrbnbmy, lOercerit; .arid interdisciplinary cdurses^ nieteo'rology and 

climatology, oceanography, arid 1 imriblogy follbwirig iri that drd^r. 

■ * - 

Geology courses were most likely to demand prerequisites; gebgraphy :.. 
cdurses^ least likely. Colleges in the West had the highest number of . 
bfferirigsMh all areas except interdisciplinary earth and space science. 
Host of the cburses were designed fdr transfer students who were norr- 
science* majors; '^^ry few were for bccupatibrial studerits. • 

Class media in earth arid^space courses were -likely tb iriclude field 
trips ,' and instructors strongly encouraged studerits to attend outrbf- 
class events, iricludirig filin presentations^ lectures, and mus'eum trips. 
Instructors iri thbse cburses tended td be dissatisfied with the textbooks, 
laboratory materials, and workbbbks available to them arid were more 
likely to develop their own materials than instructors in bther fields. 
Abdut half df them would have liked the students to^ be better able. tb 
handle ^the course material. Their gbals reflected the gdals of general 
edacatibri;, they wanted their studerits to achieve qualities useful for 
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further education, understand the interrelationships of science and, 
society^ and gg^n the ability to'.Telate scientific knowledge to real 
world systems. * . . 

,5 Ebdribnjics was offered in nearly all the colleges, with "Principles 
of Ecohomics" the^vervh inost t)bpalar Mdrse^ Bus'ihess related,- 

introductory, and technology-related economicsvcourses were .also found 
along with AniericarT econdrnic history/ and special topics; The "Prin- 
ciples of Ecbhomitfl" courses were designed primarily for transfer ftudehts. 
While the ^htrbductory courses for students who were riot business* or 
economics 4najors accounted for only a small percentage of erirollments. ^ - 
Only around half' the courses carried any prerequisite. The college 
catalogues listed a considerably greater array of courses than were - 
actually offered; 22 percent of the courses listed did not show^p tfi 
the class schedules during the 1977-78 academic year. Males butriumbered 

females in the courses by about a 'five-to-three ratio. 

■ _ _• . ^ '_ _ ' 

Economics classes were taught primarily with the -lecture-discussion 

mode. Instructors were less likely to use reproducible instruct ionaL • 

media, mbre^ikely tb iJse riewspapers and problem books. The -^^extbook^ 

however, was the dominant form of readi rig material that students were _ 

expected to peruse. Quick-score tests,- which were the most frequently 

found form of exarairi'ation, were used in -ecojipmics courses to a far . • 

^greater extent than, in t,he other social sciances. The t'nstructo'rs were 

less like?y tb hsld a db(:^rate,;mbre likely tb be part-timers. As a 

group, they tended tb take traditional .Approaches tQ. the teaching of 

their textBooic-domfnated courses. Feygrof them had developed dist^inctive 

coufses to make economics an attra^fjce elective, f or "all categdries, of ; 

students/ / ^ '■: 



Engineering accounted for 20 percent of the total number ^of courses 
offered :ih the sciences in 1977-78. Electrical and electronic techhbl- 
bgy Was most frequently found, fbllbwed by mechanical engi heef irig and 
erigiheerihg graphics and desighr About seven of every eighi colleges 



offered engineering courses; Much of the engineering was ftirected 
toward students in associate degree technology programs,^ TKe'engi nee-r- 
ing courses carrying transfer credit usually were confined td^ pre- 
engineering, Engineering drawing, descriptive geometry, survey^* hg, and 

strength of waterialsV Textbooks were the dominant instructional form> 

^ ■ f. ■ 

Ethnic and area studies never gained the popularity in community 
colleges^ that they did in the universities. Even during the late 19605^ 
at the/ height of minority students* demand for courses centered dh their 
own cQlture, only around '20 percent of the colleges ever organized such 
cotjrses. As that demand subsided in'the i970s, the courses faded away^ 
with it. Black studies was the most commonly found course group in this 
area, with most of the courses in Afro-American history or history of 
Africa and in literature by and about blacks. Chicarid studies prdgrams 
were also found in colleges in the Southwest enrolling high proportions' 
of Mexican-Americans. A scattering of cotjrses on American Indians was 

k_ __ __'»_ _, ___■__ ]i _ 

alsd^ seen. However^ even^hough the community, colleges enrolled more 

than half the minority^ students;- in all higher educatidn, the enttre 

\ - - - - ' * - _ - 

ethnic studies group enrolled only. a mihiscule prbpdrtidh of students. . 

Area studies fared even les§ wejl in number of students, although 

courses in cultural geography were-offered in 22 percent of the colleges, 

ethhfc studies were 'of fered in only 15 percent. However, cultural geo- - 

graphy was drbp^'ng fast: ehrbllmehts decreased by 15 percent between. 

1575 and 1977. A few colleges also offered programs in wbrneh^'s studies, . 

» * . ^ '* - * 

';■ . .. ■ ^ « . • . ■ . . 

-V.. ■ • • >..•• • 
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: but despite the 1970$ publicity given to the wdmen's indVenienti this 
curriculum area was hot widespread. Hdst of the i^hariges bccUrrihg in 
the study of special- areas, ethnic minorities, and women seem to .be 

taking pTace within the framework of the traditional liS story and litera- 

_ _ _ • _ _ _ " _' _ _ ■_ . _ _ _ .' ♦ 

ture coSrses,- altfK>ugh even there ^ enrollment's lined sharply during - 

the period undgr cbhsideratibh. . American studies never devel^e^l 'in the 

community colleges; only around 3 percent of the institutions offered^ 

such programs. Although the community eol leges had a tradition of 

developiJig progr^HirsCfor people with special interests, ethnic ^and area 

studies seemed never to have got off the ground. Perhaps,' th^ special 

interests of eomrnuni^y college students rah too much toward the pragmatic. 

' Foreign languages were^ taught in '88 PKgl^t of the colleges-,, a 

figure constant-ln studies dating 'back ta 1960. Althbugh^the teaching 

of foreign l#nguagSs. was predorainantlj/' to fulfill requirements for 

- ' V ■ _ ^ ' '■ ' , / • . _ 

students transferring to. Universities ,hUmerdUs specialised courses for 

'', . ^ _ . ^ . ^ ' 

;partfcu1ar purposes have been offered or suggested^ : " SjJahish for social ; 

' 1 ' workers; scientific germarr;- Italian for opera lovers; Frencfci for chefs; 

^'Sp^ish for police officers and for nurses. Evin though the colleges' 

did build a few'such courses, their ^^enrolTments tend* to rise' or fall 

^ depending on the foreign language reqdiremehts imposed by the universities 

to which their students hoped ^to transfer. . Foreign language eVoH'nehts 

^ /increas-ed during the 197(3s. but by nb jfifins at a rate comparable to the 

. t^hcrease in cdmiJiunity colleges* enrollments in general . 

Spanish Was ^the most cblmndrrly offered language ^ accolinting for more 

^ than half the total ehrbTlmerits in the fbr^eigh languages. .-French was a 

distant second and^by 1977 had been overtaken by English as a secbrid 

language (ESL); each accounted for around 17 percent of the language 



enrollments, 5at Englisf) as a second language was grdwirig rapidly. 



whereias French was menely holding its own. German accounted for 8 per- 

cerit of the language ^enrollments. No other language had as much as 

2 'percent of the ehrollserit, although ^Italian wa? offered' in 13 percent . 

-and Rus5i an^in 7-^r^eRit of-the^ol leg^^ in 19^77. - In general , the-stuciy- 
of languages other than Spahisti-and English eyp^ a second language seemed 
to be drying up during the 197ds- Unable to'find enough students even., 
to jnake a full load for a language teacher ^ many -colleges dropped language 
sttidy altogether, except for a 'course br^wg in cbhversatibrial- Spanish' 

.offered as a hpncredit elective and^^gtft by a p art-t ime irislruetdr. . . 
The college^ were well eqgipped^with language laboratdries, 'and_the 
language instructors reported few problems with access to audiotapes and 
other: equipmtjat useful as teaching aids. " But student prdjorities-^nd : 

institutional requirements conspired to reduce the Variety in languages 

' , . . ^ ' _. ■ 

offered;^ V ': ' '- • . 

^_ ^ . - - ----- 

History requirements were reduced in many states* in , the 1^0s and 

1970s as community colleges tended less.to be affiliated with' the secon- 
dary school systems. Accordingly, ehrollqients in history "dropped, as a' * 
percentage of total college erirbllmehts, faltihg by more than .8 percent^, 
between 191^5. and 1977. History was- of fered in more than 90^ percent, of / 
the colleg^, but 55 percent of the courses offered and 83 percent of 
the enrollments .wife in U.S. history and world civilization courses. 
The remaining courses and enrol Imehts were divided about equally between- 
state and local history; 'the* -hi story of other world regions; the history 
bf'^special groups, ^such as ethhrt; groups of women; and social history, 
including hi story .of the family. These types of courses were found in 
arbuhd one fourth of , the colleges^ mainly the larger ones. 
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History iristruetbrs tried many ihhiDvative, ideas^ iri their efforts to 
maintain ehrdllSents and stimalate interes^in their coarses: History 
lends itself well to teaching by television, and exami^les were also seen 
of history courses that. used the local newspaper to present the lessons 
and of courses that were taught by radio. The content, too, had been 
modified in some of the specialized courses to make -them ifiore pertinent 
to student interests; majo-r themes had been related to students' life 
experiences, and local history had been taught successfully. But with a 
f€w options, the history curriculum was gravitating toward the surveys 
of Western Civil izatibri arid surveys of U.S. history.^ 

Humanities taught as aa integrated' or interdisciplinary ^ourse, has 
*long been advocated, but until the 197ds it had not been widely seen in 
community colleges. The intent o-f the 'integrated humanities offerings' 
Was to present the history, philosophy, art, /music, arid literature of an 

era to students who might not otherwise taRe courses in any of those 

'_ ^ , {[. 

discTplines, A problem in developing such coulrses was that few community 

college instructors had been trained in the/ several areas basic to an 

'^integrated course; team teaching was difficult to arrange because of the 

variant perception of course material arid differ irig persbrialities irivblved 

The iss^ of what to include also dogged cbiirse development, because any 

one course cannot possibly cover the art, architecture, philosophy, 

religion^ economics, agriculture, music, war, fashion, government, 

literature, and science of a culture without being superficial. Even 

sb, sbme theme-centered cburses were fburid albrig with bthers that 

■attended to the broad sweep af civilization. 

During the 1970s, the number of stdderits completing requirements 

for the^associate in arts degree dropped precipitqusly as a percentage 
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of the total conwiunity college enrollment^ and the specialized classes 
in various disciplines within the humanities shrank as ihsUfficierit 
numbers of students appeared to fill them. Teachers of literature were 
reassigned to teach granwiar. and composition, but many instructors of 
philosophy, religion, art appreciation, and languages other than Spanish 
^ere. left without ehough classes to make up it full schedule. -.For this * 
reason, and because many iristruetors arid administrators wanted' students 
to at least be iritrdcluced to the breadth and. richness of the humanities, 
the 1970s saw a flourishing of integrated courses. Between 1975 and. 
1977^ enrollments in integrated humanities courses increased by 7 percent^ 
while ehrdllmehts in the disciplines that they cbinprisetf fell: literature 
by 13 percent; history by 8 percent, music appreciatitDn. by 10 percent, 
philosophy by 8 percent. The integrated courses had caririibalized erirbll- 
ments from the specialized courses, or, put another way, had salvaged 
some semblance of the humanities in an institution that was pursuing 
pthen goals more vigorously. W^ri^it hot for the tendency of most 
colleges to allow students to meet the requirements in humariities by 
taking' any two or three frdm a list of twenty or thirty courses, the 
integrated classes might have fared even better. Many of the courses 
were being taught quite imaginatively^ with widespread use of television, 
modular iristructibri, small group discussion sessions, and other media. 
Arid mariy of the televised courses prepared by community colleges for 
their own students have beeri made available for export to other iristitu- 
tions. The integrated courses seemed destined to flourish. 

Literature courses suffered a severe decline in the 197bs. More 
iristruetors taught literature than thy other humariities discipline, but 
only because most Eriglish teachers offered one literature course per 

X5AMC/D 



'term arid taught three or four cbmpbsitibri courses to fill out their 
load. Although they usually favored teaching literature bv'er compo- 



sition, there were not enough students to make up a full program in 
teaching for any one instructor lest other instructors -be relegated 
solely to ctmpdsitibri. Literature teachers held far-reaching goals for 
-their students, wanting them tbvuriderstarid the relations bet^we litera- 
ture and their own lives, to gain imagination and understanding, and to 
acquire the power to use language for a purpose. They tried to engage 
students' interest in literatijre classes by allowing them to. act out 
literary worlcs and by emphasizing cbritempbrary writings. But little 
seemed to help; literature enrollments dropped along with the percentage 
of trarrsfer students. 

Introductory courses in literature, usually surveys of American, 
British, br wbrld writings, madi up around 60 percent of the total 
literature' currieul urn and erirblled abbut twb-thirds bf the students of 
literature. Courses in one or another genre (pqetry, flctfon, drama) 
were the second most frequently offered courses, with about 15 percent 
bf the students. Other kinds of literature,; including courses in par- 
ticular authbrs; the literature bf certain groups^ such as minorities or 
women; the Bible as literature; pbpular literature, ihcloaing science 
fiction and the occult; and the classics, accounted fbr around one 
fourth -of the courses and the enrollments. These types of classes were 



bfteh bf fired for continuing education students, and in' many colleges 



they flourished. Hbwever, bverall, enrbflments in literature declined 
markedly from 1975 to 1977 with classics dropping by 45 percent; group 
literature By 24 percent; popular literature by 19 percent; the litera- 
ture of special authors by 13 percent; ahd genre courses by 9 percent- 
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Bourses 1ri the Bible as literatttre rose by 2 percent; but enrbninerits 
dropped by 13 percent. The. efforts to restructure literature courses 
around student interests were not successful in attracting a sizable 
percentage of community college enrdlTees. 

Mathematics was among the most widely offered subjects. Nearly-all 

- ' * J. " 

the colleges preserited one or more courses in iritrodactory arid iriter- 

mediate mathematics; howev^er, nearly onV third of all the mathematics 

taught was at a prealgebra level, the math curriculum , tended to be 

highly structured, with iSoSt course^ standing as prerequisites for more 

advanced courses. But although the courses for math majors required 

complet^iori of certairi courses iri high school , placemerit examiriitioris 

were not frequently used, the tendency away from second year or advanced 

courses that afflicted other disciplines was seen in mathematics as 

Well; brie but of every five mathematics courses listed^ in the catalogues 

was not offered during the 1977-78 academic year. 

_._ *_ _ 

Initial enrollments in mathematics courses averaged twenty-eight 

student^i but the course completion rate was the lowest for all the . 

disciplines: Fewer than three in four students completed the courses. 

Bourses were tailored for different groups of students— about equal 

riumbers of classes for transfer students majoring iri the scierices, ' 

nonscience transfer students, arid occupatiorial stbderits. The tradi- ' 

tional classroom lecture format dominated mathematics instruction ^ 

although a sizable percentage of colleges had laboratories and tutorial 

assistance for studerits who were falling behind in course work. Many of 

the remedial classes were taught by part-timers, ofteri secondary school 

teachers working overtime .at the cbmmuriity cblTeges. 0rily 8:: percent of 

.-- - - V . - - -■ ' ' 

inath instructors held the doctoral degree. 



c§isic appreciation was .^fered in 70 percent oT the colleges. Few 
colleges required any type of music course for gradua^prj^^^t^^^ many / 
of them a course in music appreciation could be Used as a general educa-^ 
ti bh humanities requirement/ Ehrdllments in music appreciation cdurs'es 
declined 18 percent Between 1975 and 1977. Music appreciation tended to 
be offered in three areas: the introduction to music or survey of 
musical forms; ^azzi and special topi cS| such as the history of rock and 
foil dr felack American music. Ihtrdductdry or slirvey cdurses ddmiriated, 
with over 90 percent of the enrollments- However, there was an increase 
in enrollments in jazz and specialized music,\^suggesting some interest 
in music appreciation courses'that fit students? own concerns. . 

Natural sen ences.i 7 11^^ humanities^ have b^eriv offered In intercfisci- 
pViriary modes for several : decades ^ and they, tod, expanded during the^ 
19705 as students ' needing anly one course to fulfiH\a general education 
requTrement in science tended-to take thero. . Ahdth^ impetus to the 
development of interdisciplinary natural spience courses was the wide- 
spread interest in ecolog/. The goals of^interdisciplinary natural 
science cdurses usually centered dn bringing students to an understand- 
ing of the interfelatidnshi^ of science and techridlogy with society. 

Interdisciplinary courses tended to b^f taught by experienced faculty 
members i 92 percent of the. instructors were full-timers. Because thk 
cdurses, were usually .for students ^ seeking, to fulfill general education 
fequiremehts in science, rather than for science maaorSi instructors 
felt less eoii[strained to require mathematics or dther science cdurses as 
prerequisites: They used a wide variety of instfuetidrial materials, 

including workbooks and other aids that they themselves constructed; 

■ _ -T' , _ : ^ 

They also involved studentsM'n field trips to museums, exhibitions, 
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arboretums, and natural , sites'. Althodgh these courses s"ee;ned feasible / 
for jncfusion in compensatory education programs,, few of them were ; 

I _- • . ... V 

de^'gRed with students of low ability in inind. Most, drew on the.scien- - 

. ■ . - - -' . -■ - ?»-•-■ ---■ - - - ^ '•■>---- ^ •-• 

tffie disciplines, but related thjeni to erivirbhmental cbhditibris and 

/ _. #_ • ' " ' . ■ - . 

*orld problems. 

Philosophy courses were found in about two thirds of the cOvlleges; 
Put another way^ one thtrd of the community colleges in Amerigo offered 

.their students no chanpe to study thi queen of a-11 academic disciplines, 

„ . '_ ' ^ • ' . . _ ^ _ _ _ -_ "* ______ _ * 

Their students may have been concerned with questions of- 'ethics and 

values, but '^they could not find courses in which those questions were 

addressed from the standpoint of formal philosophy, in' the institutions' 

that did offer philosophy, 56 percent had courses ^'n introduction to or 

history of philosophy; 23 percent in ethids; 26lpercent in logic; 18 per- 

cent in' religious philosophy, and 19 percent in specieil tolDics, such as 

exi stent! ilism^ Indian philosophy, or phif^sophy arid Jbderh; life. 

^ . Enrollments in pMlosbphy. declined during the 1978s, showing a drop 

of nearly 8 percent between 1975 and 1977. However.,:; enrollments in 

philosophy courses in special^tbpi^ increased during that same period. 

Medfcal ethics lihd government ethics, cburses for students with. particular 

concerns, increased,' while courses ,in the philosophy of religion arid the 

'history of .philosophy declined. .Philosophy instructors who capitalized 

dri studeritiriterests were apparently abl« to* build attractive courses 

and maintairi their -erirolljiierits. The success bf courses in medical \ 

ethics for 'allied health students offers ari example. Similarly^ courses 

in business ethics proved attractive to students iri other bccupatidrial 

programs. But in those institutions wfiere philosophy was taught solely 

with traditional content and format for students wishing to, use the 



courses for degree credit, the discipline showed a marked decline. 
Philosophy did riot lend itself Well to innovative niedia; most courses 
Were taught /through the traditional lecturi- textbook method; 

Physics courses tended to be differentiatecl according to the types 
of students served: physical science and engiheerihg majors, majors in '^ 
the other scierices, students iri the techriblbgies, students in allied 
health occupations, nonscience majors, and students preparing to enter 
any of these fields. Around 90 percent of the colleges offered some 
course in physics, but only around half the colleges had physics courses^ 

based on the calculus. Col legesj offering physics prdduted^ah average of 

■ __ - _ - ■ . _ - - ^ - -_ - 

nearly six courses, each with arouHd teriJecture sections aridteri labora- 
tory .sections preserited. Bne third of all physics courses Were noricalcul 
general physics'; one quarter, calculus-based erigirieeririg arid gerieral 
.physics; one fifth, technical physics; and one sixth distributed among 
nonscience^ all ied^ healthy and- preparatory groupings. 

Because physics was offered iri a variety of courses for career 
students ancl.nonmajbrs., the course cbmpletibri ratib Was better thari fbr 
any of tfie"btfier scierices except agriculture; 88 percent of students^ 
completed the courses. The l^eld was male dominated, being only 26 per- 

cent female.\ Classes terided to be taught by. the lecture- laboratory 

. ^ * i ■. ■ ' " 

methbd; a relatively low percentage Used reproducible media. Instructors 
tended to warit their students :tb gairi acquairitarice With cbncepts bf the 
disciplirieT Tffey graded their students on the results of quick score 
tests and essay examiriations arid four out of five iricluded mathematical 
problems. Faculty ^mbers in physics, tended to be more highly trained 
than in most bthe^^ fields: Nearly one third held doctoral degrees^ and 
more than 4D ^percent had been teachi rig iri tWb-year cbl leges fbr more 
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than ten years. More thafi half wiSuld prefer students whb were better 
ible to hiJidle the class requirements, while 40 percent deemed that 
stricter prerequisite for adraissidh to class*were desirable. Better * 
jplacementyprocedures seemed warranted along with the comprehensive 
noncalcuTus-based physics courses that would teach elements of this 
essential discipline to the rank and file of community college students. 

Pb-litieal science course enrollments 5tfcwed an increase of 4 per- 
cent between 1975 and 1977, reflecting less an increased interest in the 
study of that discipline thap^the maintenance of. requirements that 



students take a course in American government. Although courses ^ere 
offered in state and local goverhmerit; comparative gdverhmeht; fouhda- 
tiohs of political science; and topical issues in government, American 
government courses domTnated the field, with around two thirds of the 
political science enrollments, found in that category. And although 
nearly all the colleges offered some course in politicaV science, fewer 
tjhart half^ offered anything other than American government. Around 
40 percent presented courses in state and local government .or in juris- 
prudence; around one fourth offered a course in fduhdatioris',- comparative 



■ go.ve-rnfnents, or some: topical area in political science. 



Courses in political sctence that required e^atensive reading or 
preparation of a r^arch paper suffered ehrollmeht declines in all 
areas except where they were required for completidh of ^a studeh;^*s 
program. Course content was somewhat modified to reflect cdntempdrary 
student interests, but course titles and teaching fdrmats remained t 
traditional. Courses centered on specific measurable objectives and/or 
mastery learning techniques were^ se^h occasionally and where they were,^ 
they attracted students, as did cdurses dealing With the politics of 
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special groups^' stich as women and' nil non ties; However, the^ relatively 
low percentage of colleges offering courses in areas other than American 
institutions suggests that the range of political science courses 

, available was limited. 

Psychology was one ofv the most widely taught academic disciplines; 
virtually every college in the nation offered at least one section of . 
psychology at some time during the academic year. However, over 40 per- 
cent offered nothing other than general or develdpmehtal psycho logy, 
with general psychology accouhtiri^ for 56' percent of enrollments.; 
Educational psychology decl ined in most colleges, but courses in abhor- 
mal psychology showed ah increase. Personality adjustment, social and 

• industrial psychology, contemporary issues^ physiological psychology, 

. and experiBiental psycho! o^ declined. ^ 

Elementary, or general, courses in psychology demahded'^feW or rtd 
prerequisites,* but statistics was often required for tlje advanced courses. 
Glass time was occupied primarily with lectures and class discussions. 



Guest lecturers were used in 25 percent of the classes,"" and reproducible 

media were found in more than 80 per'cent. Classes tended to . be' based 

dh textbddks and supplemental readings, but almost 30 percent df the 

instruetbrs reeopierided that their students dd vdluriteer wdric bh 

community" service rprojects outsid . ^ • 

ReligioiT was taught by itself and in courses combining religion 
^ ■ .1 
with philosophy and ethics. Understandably^ religious studies courses 

were more prevalent in private twd-year cdlleges, especially thdse 

• ^ - - - -- - ^ ^ ' - - ' -- - - 

affiliated with religidus deridminatidns. In public ihstitutidhs the 

teaching of religion before the 1970s was a s.ehsitive subject, adminis- 
trators fearing doctrinarian courses. However, the more recent interest 
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in Eastern ireligions and in the Bible as literatare gave rise to a - 
variety of 'religious stirdfes instruction. By 1977 ^ religious studies in 
philosophy dominated the pdrtidn of the curricuTuin concerned with Veligidh^ 
fbllbwed by general religious studies courses ^ the study of texts, arid 
I specialized courses, such as. primitive or Eastern religions. 5ome study 
I of religious texts was included in literature courses, but overall, the 
I study of religion in cdmmunity colleges wa$. quite attenuated. Few 
i public iristitutidris had departments of religious studies; iri most, where ' 
jreligibn was presented, it was through^e philosophy department. -Only 
145 percent of public colleges offered any course in religion, 
j Sociology was offered in nearly every community college in the 
bdUhtry; general sdcidld^ or principles of sdcidlogy courses accounted, 
for 57*peYcerit of the erirdll merit iri that area. Other types df courses 
usually centered on social problems or briv marriage and-*the family. V . 

Sociology eriroTlmerits were greater than all other disciplines iri the^ 

■ -__ __" \__ 

.^sciences except mathematics, psychology, and biology. ^ 

• \ the average sdcidld^ section enroMed thirty-ffive students, of 
wfibm twerity^riirie completed the cjburse. The largest amdiint df class time 
'wa^l«pent lecturing. With guest lecturers appearfrig iri 39 psrcerit^df the 
classes. Sociology iristructbrs, who tended to be satisfied with their 
texts, assigned more page.s of textbook reading than in any oth§r disci- 
pi irie iri the sciences.. Most of the instructors wanted their students to 
learri to relate knowledge acquired iri class td real-wdrld problems, and 
they tended ta hold eriti'eal thinking as a primary course goal. Everi' 
though! more than half the faculty would have preferred better students, 
only 23 percent were in favor of stricter prerequisites for admission to 
class. The sdcidldgy cdurses that were offered usually paralleled those 
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found in senior instituttons; and the few innovative courses that were 
tried tended to- attract "stucfeh^^^ more i^riterested ih Mritem- 

pdrfery seeial . issues than iri^bbtaihing credits -app44€able to a degree. 

. - Theater history. and courses in. film appreciatfpa Vere found in more 
than hal? the colleges/ However ^ theater history was '•declining^ wh41e - 

i cpnsiderations of film increased. . Most 'students who took theater and 
,fnra appriciatipn courses did so i,ri pf^def to fttlfill a hurnariities. gradu^ 
atibri requirement. Two-year college courses ih film Were usually trahs^ 
ferable for full credit, as the senior' institutions had' also begun ' 
programs ii^ i^h^^^i^ea. " . " ' ^ 

The courses in introduction to theater u§uajly fhcl tided live drama. 
Students read scenes aloud in class,: listerie^d to recordiogs of pTaySi* < 
and attended local college or commtmity theater productions: The filin 
appreciation classes ^naturally included film^ viewing as a course require- 
ment. Many colleges offering filjii appreciation .had thetr own film . 
libraries; others rented films'^for student viewing; Both film -and - / 

' • ^ ' , ' - • - - . - :-- _ . ^ ^- :^ • • / ' • 

theater present^ct bppQrturii ties for iriterdiscipl iriary, apprdathes ta 
learning. The film appreeiatidh courses seemed well on their way to , 
continued growth because of their transferability and because of studertf^ 
familiarity^with and interest in the medium. They were also popu^lar 
because they tended to deraahd less student writing.- ^ ' 
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Percent, of- el ass Time Bevoted to Activities, Total 

' ^ . ^" . ^ ■ ' . ^ .. ;, . . . ' _ 
^ " - ; i * . ' ^Nncent of . - 

: ' • " ! _ r _'Cia^5 Tiffli by _ ■ 

1; _ ' >;,;,^ ' P^rfeent of- . InstrUctbrs .^Wh^.u cP^cent of 
Activity " Instnictdrs Usiog; Used 'Activity • Instpuctbrs Osihg 

•: \ — : ' — ~ ~" — — ' — ~~ — ~ — ; — : — \ — : — 

dwn Lecturers. V:.._9^ . ;.46^ V ' ^ U% ^ 

■ eyest ^Lecturers..- . ;25, • > ' ' * ; ' 

"§tud^rit Verbal ' . . V f ' - 

Preserrtation ' • . 49.' ' # ^ 17 . 25 \ 

^^Class Discassioa- 'il _ - ' ' 23 ' 81^ 
- Discussing/Lecture . "68 14 ; v - 46 

Simulatibh/Gamihg/ 19 10 10. 

gui zzes/Exami nati oris 87 * .9 * 88 

Field Trilps ' ' ■ 14 . ' ^ • ' 5 10 

Lecture/Demonstration ' . ' 

.Experiments^ ^ 29 

Student Laboratory , <' 
Experiment * ' ^ v '3^ 

Laboratory' Practice ■ ' / ■ . 

Exams/QuizzeS-v - ^- 19 ; ; 

Other- ; ; \- ■ 11. 29 : i3::„, 

. * ' . .- ' ^ : f 

• . , - Source: CSCC, 1978; ' 

V ■ . V £RJC Clearingheose for Junior Colleges 

. . ' V P^^^" '•'^[sry Building 

/ ;. ■ Umversity of Galifbrnia 

■ " xsahWd Angeles, Califnrriia 90024- . 
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